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PICTOORAPH'r AND SHAMANISTIC RITES OF THE 

OJIBWA. 

BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M. D. 

The present paper is based upon information obtained in 1887 
from Ojibwa Indians in the northern and northeastern portions of 
the State of Minnesota. The Government subagencies are at Red 
Lake, Bois Fort, Deer Creek, Vermillion Lake, Lake Winnibigo- 
shish, and several other points, where the numerous bands of Indians 
are supposed to reside, but the greater number of whom are scat- 
tered throughout the densely-timbered country, where they subsist 
chiefly by hunting and fishing. The Ojibwa are, strictly speaking, 
a timber people, and have never passed, in their westward migration 
or dispersion, beyond the limit of the timber growth which so re- 
markably divides the State into two parts possessing distinct physical 
features. 

The western portion of the State is a rolling prairie, which sweeps 
away to the Rocky Mountains, while the eastern portion is a dense 
forest. The dividing line is at or near the meridian of 95° 50' west 
longitude, extending due north and south, and at a point about 
seventy-five miles south of the northern boundary the timber line 
trends toward the northwest, crossing the northern boundary (49° 
N. lat.) at about 97° 10' west longitude. 

It has been stated that Minnesota contains more than ten thou- 
sand lakes, the smallest of which exceeds thirty acres in superficial 
area. The wooded country is of an undulating character, and the 
elevated areas are covered chiefly with pine, fir, spruce, and other 
coniferous trees, the lowest depressions being ponds, lakes, or marshes, 
around which occur the tamarack, willow, and other trees which 
thrive in moist ground, while the regions occupying a position be- 
tween these extremes are covered with oak, poplar, ash, birch, and 
many other varieties of trees. 

Wild fowl and game are still abundant, moose, caribou, deer, an 
occasional bear, and smaller animals affording meat for winter use, 
while the lakes are, in most instances, literally filled with bass, pike, 
pickerel, and sometimes salmon trout and white fish, the catching 
of which busies many of the Indians during the summer season. 
27 
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Berries are abundant in certain localities, the most palatable being 
raspberries and blueberries. 

Tribal organization according to totems is literally broken up, 
and there may be found representatives of a number of totems at 
any given settlement. In the southern portion of the State the 
Indians have adopted civilized pursuits, such as agriculture etc., 
but north of Red Lake and eastward toward Lake Winnibigoshish 
some of the bands are still known as "wild Indians" and subsist 
almost entirely by fishing and hunting, receiving but little assistance 
from the Government. 

The band of Indians located upon a point of land on the east 
side of Red Lake is perhaps, in an ethnologic point of view, one of 
the most interesting now living in the United States. They num- 
ber less than five hundred souls, and, as they never visit the agencies 
or request any assistance, they have retained many of their primitive 
customs and ceremonies. Clay vessels are still manufactured and 
used, as well as some stone weapons and utensils. Their habitations 
are rude and primitive, ^nd, according to the unanimous statement 
of the chief men of thp village, supported by the evidence of outside 
bands, this settlement has had an uninterrupted existence of nearly 
three centuries. Be this as it may, there is probably no other tribe 
living at this day within the boundaries of the United States that is 
in so primitive a condition, still practising its rites and ceremonies 
in language much of which is no longer spoken in ordinary con- 
versation and using a pictorial method for the record of events or 
the transmission of idea'' 

The Indians of the northern division of the Ojibwa are slow to 
adopt the teachings of the missionaries, but during the past few years 
some of the chief men have become converts, so that the rites per- 
taining to the Mede'win, or Grand Medicine, which have hitherto 
beeil withheld as a profound secret, can now be learned with but com- 
paratively liftle labor and expense. During the course of my inves- 
tigations last summer I was fortunate enough to secure the services 
of several Mede', Grand Medicine Men or Shamans, from whom I 
learned enough to show that there is an immense amount of valu- 
able material still remaining to be collected. 

In the following descriptions of ceremonies and beliefs, the term 
Great Spirit is frequently used as a literal translation of the word as 
employed by my informants. It is to be distinctly understood that 
this term does not signify the one Supreme Being whom those of a 
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more enlightened condition are taught to believe in, but a spirit of 
benign or benevolent influence, one of those from whom the Ojibwa 
first received assistance. 

The Ojibwa have a multiplicity of spirits, both good and evil, 
filling all space, which' can be communicated with or invoked after 
due preparation by the persons who have power so to do. These 
persons, represented by members of the Grand Medicine Society, 
will be treated of hereafter. 

There are extant among the Ojibwa Indians three distinct secret 
societies the members of which are termed, respectively and in order 
of their importance, the Mede', the Jossakeed, and the Wabeno. 
The oldest and most influential is known as the Mede'wewin', or 
Grand Medicine, and t)ie structure in which the ceremonies are 
conducted is called the Mede'wegan', or Grand Medicine Lodge. 
But before describing in detail the mnemonic records used in con- 
nection with the initiatory rites of new members into the Mede'we- 
win', it will be necessary to present some information relative to the 
early history of the nation. There is a tradition extant that in re- 
mote times the tribe lived upon the shores of the "Great Salt 
Water," at which time this people was known as the U-nish'-in-ab- 
aig — a tribal designation at this day — but that, at the partition of 
this ancient body at Sault Ste. Marie, the other branches received 
the names they are known by at this time, the Ottawa and Potta- 
wotomi. 

The late Hon. W. W. Warren, in his History of the Ojibwa, of 
which tribe he was a member, states that when attending Mede'we- 
win' ceremonies he failed to comprehend the true meaning of the 
phraseology of the chants recited by the old priest, but that he sub- 
sequently obtained from him the following tradition, in which the 
Megis or chief emblem of the Mede'wewin' rite symbolizes the Grand 
Medicine Lodge, viz: "Our forefathers, many strings of lives jigo, 
lived on the shores of the Great Salt Water in the East. Here it 
was that, while congregated in a great town and while they were 
suffering- the ravages of sickness and death, the Great Spirit, at the 
intercession of Man-ab-o-sho, the great common uncle of the An- 
ish-in-aub-ag, granted them this rite, wherewith life is restored and 
prolonged. Our forefathers moved from the shores of the great 
water and proceeded westward. The Me-de-we lodge was pulled 
down, and it was not again erected till our forefathers again took a 
stand on the shores of the great river near, where Mo-ne-aung 
(Montreal) now stands. 
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"In the course of time this town was again deserted, and our 
forefathers, still proceeding westward, lit not their fires till they 
reached the shores of Lake Huron, where again the rites of the 
Me-de-we were practised. 

"Again these rites were forgotten, and the Me-de-we lodge was 
not built till the Ojibways found themselves congregated at Bow-e- 
ing (outlet of Lake Superior), where it remained for many winters. 
Still the Ojibways moved westward, and for the last time the Me- 
de-we lodge was erected on the Island of La Pointe, and here, long 
before the paleface appeared among them, the rites were practised 
in their purest and most original form. Many of our fathers lived 
the full term of life granted to mankind by the Great Spirit, and 
the forms of many old people were mingled with each rising gener- 
ation. This, my grandson, is the meaning of the words you did 
not understand ; they have been repeated to us by our fathers for 
many generations."* 

I have recently discovered the above to refer to the rite as prac- 
tised by the Mede' of the southern division of the nation, and have 
obtained similar versions from the chief Mede' priests at White 
Earth and Red Lake reservations. One of the Mede' at the latter 
place is the custodian of what may appropriately be called a cos- 
mogony chart, while the duty of another is to instruct candidates 
in the mnemonic records used in connection with the rites of initia- 
tion. 

Among these northern bands the Megis or Chief Symbol of the 
Mede'wewin' rite is represented by the otter instead of the white 
shell, the adoption of this animal being attributed to the fact that 
in their version of the tradition it was the otter which first ap- 
peared to the Unishinabaig, on the shores of the Great Salt Water 
in the East, and continued to show itself at the several places where 
the Grand Medicine Lodge was erected, but after living for a long 
time at La Pointe the otter again appeared and removed, for the 
last time, to the mouth of the St. Louis river, at the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior. From this point the Ojibwa scattered 
over the country to thd west and northwest, and are now termed the 
northern division of the nation. 

The Ojibwa remaining at La Pointe finally advanced farther 
toward the west and south and' established permanent settlements 



*Coll. Minn. Hist. Soc, V, 1885, pp. 79, 80. 
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at Lac Courte Oreille and Lac Flambeau about the year 1745, and 
at other favorable locations later on. New and totally independent 
Grand Medicine Lodges were erected in the several permanent 
camps of this southern division of the nation, and, as the annual 
general meetings of all the Mede' priests were discontinued after re- 
moval from La Pointe, the rites and ceremonies gradually underwent 
changes which are visible in the records now extant. 

The traditional origin of the Mede'wegan', or Grand Medicine 
Lodge, has been given, but the following statement of the White 
Earth Mede' priest is presented as to the origin of the rite and the 
sacred objects employed in connection with ceremonies, as well as 
in the practice of the Mede' at the bedside of a patient and on other 
occasions in the line of specific duties connected with medical magic 
and sorcery : 

"When Menabosho, the first man, had been for some time upon 
the earth, two great spirits beheld him, and being aware of the frail- 
ties of life they told him that for the purpose of being of service to 
his successors they would give to him several gifts, which he was to 
employ in prolonging life and extending assistance to those who 
might request it. 

" The first present consisted of a sacred drum, which was to be 
used at the side of the sick and when invoking the presence and 
assistance of the Great Spirit. The second was a sacred rattle, with 
which he was enabled to prolong the life of a patient. The third 
gift was tobacco, which was to be an emblem of peace ; and, as a 
companion, he also received a dog. He was then told to build a 
lodge, where he was to practise the rites of which he would receive 
further instruction. 

"All the knowledge which the Mede' have, and more, Menabosho 
received from the spirits. Then he built a long lodge, as he had 
been directed, and now, even at this day, he is present at the Sacred 
Medicine Lodge when the Grand Medicine rite is performed." 

The pictographic bark record illustrating this story, as well as the 
records from Red Lake presenting the same tale in another form, 
will be described and illustrated farther on. The groundwork of 
the Mede'win is apparently based upon these traditions, new mem- 
bers, both men and women, being . received for initiation at various 
times, after they have properly fasted and prepared themselves, thus 
perpetuating what is claimed and believed to have been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
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Mr. Warren, to whom I have already referred, states that "in 
the Medawe rite is incorporated most that is ancient amongst them, 
songs and traditions that have descended, not orally, but in hiero- 
glyphics, for at least a long line of generations. In this rite is also 
perpetuated the purest and most ancient idioms of their language, 
which differs somewhat from that of the common, every-day use."* 

Referring to the idiom employed by the Mede when chanting 
any of the Mede'wewin' songs, I would say that in the short period 
of time at my disposal I found it impossible to obtain satisfactory 
translations of many of the words, even with the assistance of the 
best educated mixed bloods and interpreters at my command. One 
of the greatest obstacles encountered in the study of any single 
record arises from the fact that the Mede' will not give the name of 
a figure or the idea represented by any individual character, but he 
will invariably begin the chant and go over the whole chart, thus 
affording a very slight chance of detecting which of the strange 
words or phrases applies to any particular object. 

Rev. J. A. Gilfillan, an Episcopal clergyman at White Earth, 
kindly volunteered to assist me during my first and introductory 
visit to the chief Mede' living near that agency, and although Mr. 
Gilfillan is considered an excellent Ojibwa scholar, having spent 
many years amongst these Indians and being the author of a number 
of works translated into the Ojibwa language, he told me that at 
the recitation of certain chants he was unable to interpret many of 
the words. 

Subsequently I secured the services of a person recognized as one 
of the best Ojibwa scholars living, who also remarked ui>on the pe- 
culiarity of the language employed in the rites and songs pertaining 
to the Mede'win, and expressed it as his "belief that it represented 
an older and purer form of the Ojibwa language than that now 
spoken. 

On account of the independent operations of the Mede' priests in 
the various settlements of the Ojibwa, and particularly because of 
the slight intercourse between those of the northern and those of 
the southern division of the nation, there has arisen a difference in 
the pictographic representation of the same general ideas, variants 
which are frequently not recognized by Mede' who are not mem- 
bers of the Medicine Lodge to which, these mnemonic charts be- 
long. 

*Op. cit., p. by. 
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The tradition relating to Menabosho and the sacred objects re- 
ceived from the two spirits is illustrated in Fig. i, which represents 
a copy of the records preserved at White Earth. This record is 
read from left to right and is, briefly, as follows : 




lit- s i r 

Fig. I. Mede' record. White Earth, Minn. ^nat. size. 



No. 



No. 



No. 



I represents Menabosho, who says of the adjoining characters 
representing the members of the Mede'win : ' ' They are the ones, 
they are the ones who put into my heart the life." Menabosho 
holds in his left hand the Sacred Medicine Bag, or Bin'-ji-gu'- 
san. 
Nos. 2 and 3 represent the drummers ; at the sound of the drum 
everybody rises and becomes inspired, because the Great Spirit 
is then present in the lodge. 

4 denotes that women also have the privilege of becoming 
members of the Mede'win. This figure holds a snake-skin 
"medicine bag" in her left hand. 

5 represents the Tortoise, the good spirit who was the giver of 
some of the sacred objects used in the rite. The Tortoise is the 
greatest and most powerful spirit. 

No. 6, the Bear, also a benevolent spirit, but not held in so great 
veneration as the Tortoise. His tracks are visible in the lodge. 

No. 7, the Sacred Medicine Bag — Bin'-ji-gu'-san — -which contains 
life and can be used by the Mede' to prolong the life of a 
sick person. 

No. 8 represents a dog given by the spirits to Menabosho as a com- 
panion. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are copies of the records in possession of different 
Mede' at Red Lake. I could obtain but little direct assistance in 
explanation of these figures, being considered too much of a stranger 
to receive such a mark of confidence, but, during the time in which 
the Mede' priests were engaged in descanting upon the sacredness 
of the records and the characters recorded thereon, I succeeded 
in making copies without their knowledge. 

Both of the original records are very old. The characters are 
incised, as usual, and appear to have been made by means of a 
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sharp-pointed instrument. The characters are almost identical, and 
one record appears to have been copied from the other. Fig. 3 
contains an additional character, as will be seen by reference to 
the illustrations. Among the Red Lake Indians Esh'-gi-bo'-ga takes 
the place of Menabosho as having originally received the Mede'win 
from the Great Spirits. The latter of these divinities is called Win- 
abosho, and he was the one who communed with the animal man'e- 
dos or spirits. The following is an incomplete interpretation of 
Figs. 2 and 3, the numbers applying equally to both. 





W 

2.i» S 6 •? II 9 1/1 

Fig. 2. Mede' reooi-d. Red Lake, Minn. ^ nat. size. 




No. 

No. 
No. 



t i ^ S 4 7 « 1 jc li 

Fia. 3. Mede' record. Red Lake, Minn. K nat. size. 

1. Esh'gibo'ga, the great uncle of the Unish'-in-ab'-aig, the re- 
ceiver of the Mede'win. 

2. The drum and drumsticks. 

3. A bar or rest, observed while chanting the words pertaining 
to the records. 

No. 4. The Bin'-ji-gu'-san, or Sacred Medicine Bag. It consists of 
an otter skin and is the Megis, or Sacred Symbol, of the Mede'- 
wegan', or Grand Medicine Lodge. 

No. 5. A Mede' priest — the one who holds the Megis while chanting 
the Mede' song in the Grand Medicine Lodge (No. 6). He is 
inspired, as indicated by the line extending from the heart to 
the mouth. 

No. 6. Representation of the Mede'wegau', or Grand Medicine Lodge. 
This character, with slight addition, is usually employed by 
the southern division of the Ojibwa to denote the lodge of a 
Jos.sakeed, and is ordinarily termed a "Jugglery." 
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No. 7. A woman, and signifies that women may also be admitted 
to the Mede'wegan' shown in the preceding character. 

No. 8. A pause or rest in the chant. 

No. 9. The Sacred Snake-skin Bag, having the power of giving life 
through its skin. This power is indicated by the lines radiat- 
ing from the head and the back of the snake. 

No. 10 represents a woman. 

No. 1 1 . Another illustration of the Megis, represented by the Sacred 
Otter. 

No. 1 2 denotes a female who is inspired, as shown by the line ex- 
tending from the heart to the mouth in Fig. 3 and simply- 
showing the heart in Fig. 2. In the latter she is also em- 
powered to cure with magic plants. 

No. 13, in Fig. 3. Although representing a Mede' priest, no expla- 
nation was obtained of the power he possessed. 

In Fig. 4 is presented a variant of the above characters shown in 
Nos. I of Figs. 2 and 3. The fact that this denotes the 
power to cure by the use of plants would appear to in- 
dicate an older and more appropriate form than the de- 
lineation of the bow and arrow, as well as being more 
in keeping with the general rendering of the tradi- 
tion. 

At Red Lake I discovered the existence of an ancient chart which, 
according to the assurances of the chief and assistant Mede' priests, 
had never before been shown to a white man nor to any Indians, 
except those entitled to behold it or those who, after necessary 
preparation by preliminary fasting, were to receive instruction for 
the several degrees of the Mede'win. 

This chart, which may appropriately be called a cosmogony chart, 
measures about fifteen feet in length, twenty inches in width, and 
is made up of a number of large pieces of birch bark neatly and se- 
curely stitched together by means of thin, flat strands of lance-wood 
bark. At either end are two thin slats of hard wood secured trans- 
vetsely, by wrapping and stitching with thin strands of bark, so as 
to prevent splitting and fraying of the ends of the record. 

In the majority of mnemonic songs and Mede' records the char- 
acters are drawn so as to be read from left to right, in some from 
right to left, and occasionally one is found to combine both styles, 
being truly boustrophic. 

From the superficial description given by the holder of this chart, it 
appears that it is used by him in the preliminary instruction of candi- 

2S 
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dates for the Mede'win. The main object is to present to the can- 
didate a pictorial resume of the traditions and history of the Ojibwa 
cosmogony ; the various man'edos or spirits — both good and evil — 
which influence the health and happiness of the Indian ; the origin 
and influence of the Mede'win and the several degrees, and how the 
candidate may become possessed of the sacred powers. 

The figures upon the chart are drawn so as to read from right to 
left. The first object is a circle about six inches in diameter, to 
the four cardinal points of which are attached small squares, the in- 
tervening spaces being occupied by small semicircles also attached 
to the large circle. This represents the world, the squares the abode 
of the Wind Gods, and the semicircles the "ears of the world," or, 
in other words, it signifies that the Mede' can converse with the 
spirits filling the spaces between the abodes of the Wind Gods. 

Four oblong squares are drawn in regular order upon the remain- 
ing portion of the chart between this circle and the left hand end, 
each oblong square being about two and a half feet long and eight 
inches wide ; each square is detached from every other, the ends pre- 
senting small openings and the spaces between each pair of openings 
being occupied by the representation of sacred objects, as snake-skin 
bags, the otter, etc. The four main figures represent the four de- 
grees or chambers of the Grand Medicine Lodge. The sacred ob- 
jects between these are the guardian spirits, who prevent the admis- 
sion of all but those properly prepared. 

On either side of these oblong squares is a line running the whole 
length of the chart, upon which rest the bodies of Mede', assistants, 
and invited guests. The spaces between these figures and the outer 
margins of the chart are filled with many curious and oddly formed 
characters representing spirits or man'edos, tutelary beings, and 
sacred animals, whose presence may be invoked by the Mede' priests. 
The explanation of each individual character is taught the candi- 
date from the respective mnemonic charts to which it pertains. 

From this it will be seen that the duties of the priests are not 
slight and are well worth the numerous presents given them for pre- 
paring candidates. 

An applicant for the degrees receives instruction until he is fa- 
miliar with the import of every character upon this chart, after 
which he is required to present himself at the Mede'wegan', or Grand 
Medicine Lodge, for initiation at such time as maybe decided upon 
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by the priests. The average size of this structure is about seventy- 
five feet long, twenty feet wide, and fifteen feet high. The frame- 
work of the structure is of poles and saplings, the sides being closed 
by the close arrangement of branches and pieces of birch bark 
or blankets, while the roof is generally of birch bark. Near the 
top of the interior and running lengthwise is a pole, intended for 
the exhibition of such presents as can be suspended therefrom. 

A cedar pole is erected in the lodge about sixty feet from the en- 
trance, upon which is placed a rudely-mounted bird about the size 
of a pigeon, and upon the floor of the lodge, half way between this 
pole and the entrance, is placed a large, flat boulder, which is sup- 
posed to possess healing properties and against which patients are 
placed when undergoing treatment. The candidate is seated upon 
a mat midway between the pole and the stone, while the four Mede' 
priests take their position upon the space between the pole and the 
extreme end of the lodge. After a short preliminary of drumming 
the chief Mede', now also termed Ni'-kan, or kinsman, begins to 
chant, upon the conclusion of which the next in rank goes through 
a similar formula, and so on until the fourth has finished. 

These songs are committed to memory, but the notation is pre- 
served on records similar to Figs. 1-3. After concluding the songs 
the chief Mede', grasping the Mede'megis, or Sacred Symbol of the 
Mede'win, in his left hand, takes the Sacred Medicine Bag in the 
right and proceeds to make the tour of the interior of the lodge, his 
steps and movements being in unison with the drumming kept up 
by the assistants. At every step the chief utters a quick "whe," 
an exclamation to emphasize his movements. When he reaches the 
point opposite the entrance he turns toward the candidate and says, 
"Welcome, welcome, our brother, our kinsman." The chief then 
proceeds down on the opposite side of the lodge as before to the 
place occupied by the assistants. Upon rejoining his companions 
the four priests converse in low tones and, after a short silence, re- 
late to the candidate the traditions concerning the origin of the 
Unish'-in-ab'-aig, the benefits and power received by Win'abosho, 
and the migration of the Mede'megis, or Sacred Otter, as already 
mentioned. 

This is a mere preliminary of the ceremony, as the entire initia- 
tion into the four degrees frequently extends over a period of two or 
three years, only portions of the rite being practised during one 
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meeting of the Mede' priests. This explains the reason why there 
are numbers of Mede' who have taken but one or two degrees, prob- 
ably not having the means or perhaps not desiring to impoverish 
themselves to advance further. 

The Sacred Medicine Bag, or Bin'jigu'san (otter skin), symbol- 
izes a spirit having the power to assume any desired form. His 
name is Ze-zong'-I-ni-ked, or Strong Arm. He is the one who 
placed the Wind Gods at the four comers of the earth, as shown in 
the cosmogony chart. Therefore it is necessary for a candidate to 
the Mede'win to pass through the four degrees, that he may avail 
himself of the power to invoke each of these gods, or man'edos. 

The songs used during the entire ceremonial of initiation into the 
four degrees of the Mede'win appear mere repetitions on account of 
the obscure words and phrases employed. They art not repetitions, 
however, but the interpretation of the mnemonic records relating to 
each of the numerous marginal characters upon the cosmonogy 
chart. The language employed is no doubt an archaic form of the 
Ojibwa as it has been handed down from generation to generation, 
and it is more than probable that some of the words are unintelli- 
gible, even to the persons using them. 

Those who have successfully passed through the- four degrees of 
the Mede'win are considered or at least expected to be competent to 
foresee and prophesy events, to cure disease and to prolong life, 
to make fetishes or man'edos, and to aid others in attaining desires 
not to be obtained by any means other than through the interces- 
sion of a Mede'. 

Those who have received instruction in but one or two degrees 
usually practice a specialty, such as the manufacture of fetishes, 
making rain, finding game for unsucces.sful hunters, etc. 

As the interpretation of pictorial records is looked upon with awe 
by the unitiated, the newly elected member of the Mede'win natu- 
rally considers this art sacred on account of its alleged antiquity and 
origin. He prepares copies of the mnemonic songs required in the 
instruction of candidates and for his own assistance in memorizing 
that in which he himself was instructed. Marked achievements and 
important events pertaining to his profession are recorded from time 
to time, and as each successful act of sorcery or prophecy is an ad- 
ditional proof of ability it is recorded as a mark of honor. 
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Fig. 5 is a reproduction of a record illustrating the alleged power 
of a Mede'. 

4_^^#|o^ <S)' 

Fig. 5. Mede' practising incantation. % nat. size. 

No. I, the author, is the Mede' who was called upon to take a man's 
life at a distant camp. The line extending from the Mede' to 
the oblong body, No. 9, signifies that his power extended to 
at least that distance. 

No. 2 is an assistant Mede'. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 represent the four degrees of the Mede'win, of 
which both are members. The degrees are also indicated by 
the vertical lines above each lodge character. 

No. 7 is the drum used in the ceremony. 

No. 8 is an outline of the victim. A human figure is drawn upon 
a piece of birch bark, over which the incantations are made, 
and, to insure the death of the subject, a small spot of red paint 
is rubbed upon the breast and a sharp instrument thrust into it. 

No. 9. The outer line represents a lake, while the inner one is an 
island, upon which the victim resides. 

The ceremony detailed in the above description 
actually occurred at White Earth during the au- 
tumn of 1884, and, by a strange coincidence, the 
patient died the following spring of pneumonia 
resulting from cold contracted during the preceding 
winter. This was considered as the result of the 
^ Mede"s power and naturally secured him many new 

Fi«. 6. Mede' cur- , , ,. 

inf{ sioii woman, adherents and believers. 

Fig. 6 represents a Mede', named Ne-wik'-ki, curing a sick woman 
by sucking -the demon through a bone tube. 

No. I represents the Mede' holding a rattle in his hand. Around 
his head is an additional circle, denoting quantity (literally, 
more than an ordinary amount of knowledge), the short line 
projecting to the right therefrom indicating the tube used. 

No. 2 is the patient operated upon. 

The process of removing disease by sucking it through tubes is 
peculiar. This can only be done by the Mede' after fasting and is 
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accompanied by much pow-wowing. The Mede', having gone 
through the preliminary ceremony of chanting prayers and using 
the rattle to locate the presence of the demon, removes his super- 
fluous clothing and gets down upon all fours. The bone tubes, from 
three to five in number, are little more than half an inch in diame- 
ter and from four to five inches in length. The Mede' then places 
one of these tubes in his mouth and, by a gentle blow with the palm 
of the hand, forces it down his throat. Another follows and per- 
haps a third and fourth. The last one is allowed to protude from 
the mouth, the exposed portion is applied to the affected spot, when 
the Mede' pretends to extract the demon by sucking, during this 
process going through numerous contortions with the rest of his 
body and limbs. Finally the demon is secured, the Mede' rises, 
expels the bones from his throat, and vomits up the demon, by 
which he relieves himself of great apparent suffering. 

When the method of procedure by a Mede' goes beyond the or- 
dinary ceremonies, like chanting prayers and drumming, the use of 
the rattle, the administration of magic medicines, and exorcisms, 
it then overlaps the prescribed formulae of the Mede'win and par- 
takes of the rites of the Jossakeed or "Juggler." 

It may be well to state in this connection that the lodge of the 
Mede' is represented as in Fig. 7, the priest himself 
being indicated as sitting inside. The Red Lake charts 
also contain characters to denote the Mede'wegan', or 
Grand Medicine I^odge, as shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, Nos. 6, while the more 
Fib. 7. L(^e of correct form appears to be that shown 
a Mede'. jn Fig. 5, Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, where is 
indicated also the degree, by the top vertical stroke. 
The Jossakeed represents his lodge, or Jugglery, as 
shown in Fig. 8, the priest being represented as sit- 
ting on the outside. The chief feature of the Jug- Fio. 8. ho-ige of 
glery is that the branch is always seen projecting Jossakeed. 
from the top of one of the vertical poles, which peculiarity exists in 
no other sacred structure represented in pictorial records. 

Although they form a distinct class of professors of magic, there 
is among the Jossakeed apparently no system of initiation like that 
in the Mede'win. An individual announces himself a Jossakeed and 
capable of performing feats of magic and jugglery in substantiation 
of such assertion. Should several of his trial feats terminate success- 
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fully he is acknowledged and his renown will depend upon future 
performances. Curious and interesting tales are related of such ex- 
hibitions. 

A Jossakeed from one of the southern settlements had attained a 
widespread reputation for his wonderful powers, and after exhibit- 
ing near White Earth proposed, for a pecuniary consideration, to 
exhibit at Yellow Medicine. He failed to do so, however, because 
meantime the grand Mede' priest of his settlement threatened him 
with death should he continue to degrade his profession. From this 
it appears that the Made' priests either possess a limited amount 
of influence over the Jossakeed or that the latter fear the superior 
knowledge and power of the Mede'. 

From previous remarks it might be inferred that pictorial writing 
is confined mainly to the Mede', but this is not true, as the Jossa- 
keed also practise it to some extent. There are others, however, 
who are expert in this art, such as experienced travellers and hunters 
and those who acquire information upon the subject by associating 
with the priests. 

A few examples of pictographs used by this class are herewith pre- 
sented. 

Fig. 9 is a letter written by the daughter of a Mede' to a favored 
lover, requesting him to call at her lodge. This girl had taken no 
degrees, but had simply acquired her skill from observation in her 
home. 







Fio. 9. An Ojlbwa love letter. ]4 nat. size. 

No. I represents the writer of the letter,- she being of the Bear totem, 
as indicated by that animal in No. 2. 

Nos. 5 and 6 represent the companions of No. i, the crosses signi- 
fying that they are Christians. 
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Nos. 3 and 7 are the lodges occupied by the girls. The lodges are 
near a large lake, No. 10, a trail leading from No. 7 to Nos. 8 
and 8, a well-traveled road. 

The letter was written to a man of the Mud Puppy totem, as indi- 
cated in No. 4. 

No. 9 is the road leading to the lodge occupied by the recipient of 
the letter. 

Nos. 10 and 11 indicate lakes. 

By referring to No. 3, the writer's hand is seen protruding from 
an opening, to denote beckoning and to indicate which lodge to 
visit. 

Fig. 10 is a sketch made by an Indian hunter to illustrate the 
manner of catching eagles, the feathers of which are highly prized 
by nearly all of our Indians for personal decoration and for "war 
bonnets." 




/ 

Fia. 10. An eagle hunter. 

No. I is the hunter. 

No. 2 denotes the eagle. 

No. 3 is intended to represent a deer or a small animal which may 
be used as a bait to attract eagles. 

No. 4 represents the covering of branches and leaves of a temporary 
lodge, placed over a hole in the ground, in which the Indian 
is secreted. The bait is placed near by, so that when the eagle 
swoops down upon it he may be shot. 

The bird character resembles also the figure used to denote the " thun- 
der bird." This method of catching eagles was also followed 
by the Arikara, Hidatsa, and Mandan of Northern Dakota, 
a detailed account of which has been previously published by 
me.* 

Pictorial records made by Indian travellers and relating to the 
»Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., XXI, 1882, p. 402. 
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Dakota and other Missouri river tribes were also obtained at White 
Earth. These records bear the incised representations of plants, 
fishes, and other productions of nature new to the recordei . Gener- 
ally such records are unintelligible to any one other than the maker, 
and for him the individual characters are simply mnemonic, aiding 
to recall circumstances a detailed account of which is subsequently 
narrated orally. 

A hunting scene is given in Fig. ii. The drawing is on birch 
bark, and was made by an old Indian named Ojibwa, an ihtimate 
friend and associate of the late head chief Hole-in-the-Day. 




¥■ 2 h i. 

FiG.lt. Record of hunting trip. ^ nat. size. 

No. I represents the recorder's lodges, situated on the banks of a 

river indicated by Nos. 8, 8. 
No. 2 is a lake or widening of the river. 
Nos. 3, 3, 3 represent deer (the game he was in search of) and 

the number he secured. 
No. 4 is the canoe used. 
No. 5 represents the hunter. 
No. 6 is a pine torch placed on the bow of the canoe (the hunt "being 

made at night) and a piece of bark to prevent the light from 

falling upon the hunter. 
No. 7 represents light and smoke. 
Nos. 8, 8 are the river. 

A historical record relating to a fight between the Ojibwa and 
the Dakota ninety-one years ago is given in Fig. 12. The follow- 
ing narrative was given by the author of the record : 

Ninety-one winters ago twenty-five Ojibwa were encamped on a 
small lake (No. i) called Zi'-za-be'-ga-mik, just west of the Mille 
Lacs, Minn. The chief's lodge (No. i) was located ashort distance 
from the lake (No. 13), where the Indians had been hunting, and 
as he felt unsafe on account of the hostile Sioux he directed some 
of his warriors to reconnoitre south of the lower lake, where they 
soon discovered a body of three hundred of their enemy. The chief 
of the reconnoitring party (No. 2) sent back word for the women 
29 
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Fio. 12. Record of battle of 1797. 
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and children to be removed to a place of safety, but three of the 
old women refused to go. (Their lodges are represented in Nos. 3, 
4, and 5.) Five Ojibwa escaped through the brush in a northwest 
direction (indicated in No. 6). 

The Sioux surrounded the lake and the fight took place on the 
ice. Twenty of the Ojibwa were killed, the last to die being the 
chief of the party, who, from appearances, was beaten to death 
with a tomahawk. No. 7 represents three bear skins ; Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10, respectively, deer, grouse, and turtle, the kinds of game 
hunted there during the several seasons. The canoe (No. 11) indi- 
cates the manner of hunting along the shore and the stream con- 
necting the lakes, Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15. The short lines near 
the shore line of the lake at No. 14 indicate that wild rice is found 
there. 

The Ojibwa frequently spent part of a season at the middle lake 
(No. 13), and at another time had a skirmish with the Sioux farther 
north, on a small lake indicated at No. 15. The Ojibwa had been 
scattered about, but when the attack was made by the Sioux the 
former rapidly came to the rescue both by boat (No. 16) and on 
foot (noted in No. 17), so that the enemy was gradually driven off. 

In the first-named battle seventy Sioux were killed, their bodies 
being subsequently buried in the lake by cutting holes through the 
ice. The openings are shown at No. 18, the lines representing 
bodies ready to be put down into the water. 

Fig. 13 is a copy of a record which was made to commemorate a 
treaty of peace between the Ojibwa and Assiniboin Indians. 




Fio. 13. Record of treaty. 

No. I represents the Ojibwa chief and 

No. 2 the chief acting on the part of the Assiniboins. 
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No. 3 is the pipe used previous to the undertaking, while 
No. 4 represents the flag, used also as an emblem of peace. 
No. 5 is the drum used as an accompaniment to the songs. The 
undulating lines issuing from the mouths represent smoke. 

As before remarked, women may take the degrees of the Mede'- 
win, but, so far as I could ascertain, their professions pertain chiefly 
to the treatment of children and to tattooing for the cure of head- 
ache and chronic neuralgia. 

Tattooing is accomplished by the use of finely powdered charcoal, 
soot, or gunpowder, the pricking instrument being made by tying 
together a small number of needles, though formerly, it is said, fish 
spines or sharp splinters of bone were used for that purpose. The 
marks consist of round spots, when single pricked from one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter immediately over the affected 
part, the intention being to drive out the disease demon. Such spots 
are usually found upon the temples, though an occasional one will be 
found over the nasal eminence, or higher up, on the forehead. 

When the pain extends over considerable space the tattoo marks 
are smaller and are arranged in rows or continuous lines. Such 
marks may be found upon some individuals to run outward over 
either or both cheeks from the alae of the nose to a point near the 
lobe of the ear, clearly indicating that the tattooing was done for 
toothache or neuralgia. 

The female Mede'is usually present at the initiation of new mem- 
bers, but her duties are mainly to assist in the singing and to make 
herself generally useful. 

Geographic charts and characters to indicate direction are some- 
times made, the former being remarkably accurate considering the 
difficulty of obtaining courses in a timbered country without the aid 
of proper instruments. The latter are used by members of a family 
when they go on a fishing or hunting trip. The trail is known to 
all concerned, but, should the hunter desire to leave it at any given 
spot, he willsmoothe or perhaps remove the bark of a conspicuous tree 
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Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 
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and cut or paint the outline of a human figure with one arm pointing 
horizontally in the direction thenceforth to be followed. Figs. 14 
15, and 16 are copies of such characters observed in the forest near 
Red Lake. The original figures are more than twelve inches in 
length. 

Various figures of mythologic signification are frequently found 
upon embroidered or beaded belts, bags, etc., which are employed 
in ceremonies, but it is impracticable to enter into a comparison of 
art designs in connection with the subject of the Mede'win. 

Read before the Society at its 138th regular meeting. May i, 1888. 



Three Forms of Expiation. — All observers testify that the relig- 
ious practices of the common people in Japan and Corea are of a very 
simple and childlike character. A prevalent religious idea is a be- 
lief in the influence of demons who can be defeated by various in- 
cantations. Any epidemic or like affliction is looked upon as the 
work or possession of an evil spirit. The following curious instances 
of superstition illustrate this fact. The first happened in the town 
of Kagoshima, Japan, and is referred to by a native newspaper. 
Cholera being prevalent there and very severe, the populace, not 
satisfied to leave its extirpation to the officials, resorted to a singu- 
lar but customary means of banishing the plague. Each house in 
every street is assessed three sen, or cents, and, with the money thus 
raised, for each street a straw image fifteen to twenty feet high and 
a straw boat twelve to eighteen feet long are procured. 

The boat, with the image in it, is then carried down the street by 
boys who yell in front.of each house that has contributed and whose 
inmates then ring bells, beat drums and empty kerosene tins, and 
make all the noise they can to hunt the pestilence into the idol. 
When the ceremonies have been finished the boats and images are 
carried down to the beach and launched amid great clamor. 

The inhabitants of the neighboring Island of Lakurajima show 
great terror whenever the winds waft these vessels towards them. 
They congregate on the shore, leaping, gesticulating, ringing bells, 
clashing tin pans, &c., and yelling Kuruna! kuruna! (Don't come! 
don't come!) Several young men are detailed and kept day and 
night in boats to stave off" with poles and destroy as best they can 
the fleet of pestilential invaders. 
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In Corea when a man feels the need of getting rid of the evil that 
is within him he buys, usually from a bonze, or priest, a small, oddly- 
made manikin of straw. This he dresses up to look like himself 
and at night throws it away at the crossing of roads. Now, he has 
carefully hidden in the straw image a number of cash, copper coins 
about one mill in value, knowing that persons who hunt for these 
will tear the figure to pieces and thinking that so his guilt will fly 
away. That night he feasts for joy. 

At the cross roads these expiatory offerings sometimes accumulate 
in such numbers that the passers by make bonfires of them, perhaps 
with the intention of more effectually destroying the misdeeds and 
sins they represent. This account was collected from Mr. Pin, a 
Corean living in Washington, who gave this explanation in reference 
to a straw figure from Corea in the Museum. 

The Sengirese Malays suspend in the reception halls of their 
houses small models of their /a»«, or boats, in order that, they say, 
diseases may embark to sea in them. (Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Gt. 
Britain and Ireland, XVI, Nov., 1886, p. 141.) This custom has 
been noticed among the Malays of several other islands. 

Walter Hough. 



The Negro Genesis. — ^A recent article in the New Orleans Times 
Democrat describes a number of bird beliefs current among the ne- 
groes. Most of these ideas are similar to those held by the peasantry 
of Europe, but several, dealing with the origin of the earth and vege- 
tation, are strikingly like the Indian creation myths. Thus the jay 
brought in his bill — nobody knows from where — the "first grit of 
dirt" to form the earth, and on every Friday from 9 o'clock in the 
morning until i o'clock in the afternoon every jay in the world is 
obliged to leave the upper earth and carry a grain of sand to the 
underground king, perhaps by way of a tribute in return for the 
"first grit. ' ' After the world was made the dove dug into the earth 
with her bill and thus gave man the first springs, arid she also brought 
and planted for his use the first grain of corn. The robin planted 
the tree from which all the cedars in the world have sprung. As 
these myths do not seem to be of European origin and can hardly 
have been derived from the Indians it would be interesting to know 
how they compare with the African creation myths. If of Indian 
origin, they were probably borrowed from the Choctaws. 

James Mooney. 



